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THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE THE RELIGION OF EXPERIENCE 

Of the questions on which Protestant Christians are divided today 
none is more vital than this : Is our religion fundamentally the religion 
of an authoritative book, or the religion of experience ? The former 
conception has undoubtedly been the prevalent one in the past. 
Modern Protestantism, rejecting authority-religion in the ecclesiastical 
form, ended by establishing it in the biblical form. The supremacy 
which it denied to the Church it ascribed — not wholly consistently, 
to be sure, but with full intention — to the Book. Its infallibility, 
inerrancy, and sufficiency for all the needs of the religious life have 
become the watchword of a certain school of thought claiming for 
itself, with a certain degree of right of possession, the title of orthodox. 

But this view, never quite consistently carried out, has of late 
years been, with increasing boldness, challenged by some who for 
the Book as infallible arbiter would substitute experience as the 
judge on the bench of last resort. To their fundamental postulate 
that in religion, as in all other fields of human life and activity, men 
must gain truth and wisdom through the study of experience, the 
advocates of this view would add three affirmations: First, that only 
he who has himself a religious experience can apprehend the truths 
of religion; second, that no man's experience is so broad or deep 
that he does not need to add to it a knowledge of that of other men, 
and the larger and deeper such knowledge the better; and third, 
that, while one cannot assume at the outset the normative character 
of all the experiences even of all the good men whose experiences 
the Bible records, or the permanent authority of all its commands 
or teachings, and while an investigation undertaken without the 
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assumption of such a proposition does not itself issue in establishing 
it, yet the religious experience recorded in the Bible is of such excep- 
tional depth and breadth, and its record is so exceptionally valuable 
for the promotion of religious life, that it demands and rewards the 
most thorough and discerning study. 

Is such a view heretical? If it is, then the Scripture is itself 
heretical; for this is the view of the prophets and teachers whose 
teachings and writings make up the Bible. The prophets believed 
each in his own message, but they did not hesitate to dissent from 
the views of their predecessors when their own experience or their 
own study of human experience generally led them to take a different 
view. Isaiah in the presence of the invading Assyrian assures his 
contemporaries of the inviolability of Zion; his contemporary, Micah. 
putting a different interpretation upon precisely the same phenomena, 
unhesitatingly declares that Zion shall be plowed as a field. Con- 
spicuous among such dissenters from the views of the past were Jesus 
and Paul. Sincerely reverencing the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and using them for the development of their own spiritual life and 
that of their contemporaries, both Jesus and his great apostle freely 
dissented from the teachings of the Old Testament on important 
matters of detail, in which deeper experience or deeper insight enabled 
them to see truth more clearly than their predecessors in Israel had 
apprehended it. Peter and Paul had had experiences which, though 
fundamentally alike, were in important respects different; the result 
appeared in a fundamental agreement in conviction with important 
differences in detail. Each was willing to learn from the other, but 
each held the convictions to which his own experience, and that of 
others as he knew it, led him. But the appeal of Jesus and the 
apostles was not simply to their own experience as a source of truth 
within themselves which outranked that of the earlier prophets and 
teachers. They appealed also to the experience of their hearers and 
readers to verify their teachings, thus recognizing a value and author- 
ity in the religious experience of men as such. 

This was also the view of some at least of the Reformers. Luther 
did not hesitate — with bad judgment perhaps, but in principle follow- 
ing in Paul's footsteps — to decide by the test of experience what 
portion of the New Testament really contained the essence of the 
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gospel. Haltingly, but yet constantly, even while honestly denying 
that they were doing so, Christians of all ages have dissented from 
those teachings which seem to them contradicted by experience, and 
ignored and practically rejected those which they could not appropriate. 
That they have often limited their own experience by failure to 
apprehend and enter into the richer experiences of others is undoubt- 
edly true. That they ought to have been more willing to learn from 
others, and that experiences that seem superior to our own should 
lead us, not to deny their reality, but to strive to find out what they 
may mean for us, is not less true. But the fact remains that the 
convictions that are of value are those that relate themselves to 
experience, finding a point of attachment in our own past experience 
and inspiration and stimulus in the larger experiences of others, 
and developing richer experience in ourselves. 

Is not this, then, the truth, that the religion of the Bible is itself the 
religion of experience, and that, too, in the double sense that it is 
itself built upon experience, and that it teaches those to whom it comes 
to start from and to build upon experience ? We are persuaded that 
this is the case, and that the time is ripe for the defense and proclama- 
tion of this old view. A just zeal for the Bible, a just recognition 
of its incomparable value, demands that we shall cease to hinder 
its effectiveness by practically denying what it teaches, and by affirm- 
ing of it what it never itself affirms and the affirmation of which is 
neither defensible by evidence nor calculated to increase its effec- 
tiveness in the promotion of religious life. If once perhaps there 
was reason to fear that the too open affirmation of this view would 
harm the cause of religion by leading men to take a less reverent 
attitude toward the Bible, that is no longer the case. The progress 
of religion is hindered today, in many quarters at any rate, by the 
timidity of those who seek to preserve the credit of the Bible by affirm- 
ing of it what they have no evidence to prove, what the book itself 
refutes. 

Let it, then, be frankly affirmed that the revelation of God is 
through experience, personal and racial, and demands a growing 
experience for its growing apprehension. Let it be preached from 
every pulpit that Christianity is not the affirmation of a dogma about 
the Book or the Church, or the acceptance of any series of propositions 
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approved by a council, but a life, in which the soul facing the light 
of truth accepts that truth, and living by it fits itself for ever larger 
apprehension and larger living. Let it be not grudgingly confessed, 
but gladly proclaimed, that the Spirit of God speaks to every rational 
human soul, and that no man attains righteousness of heart or standing 
at the bar of heaven by professed or forced assent to that to which 
the Spirit in him gives no response. 

And, confessing this, let us with new courage and hopefulness 
urge men to take up and prosecute the study of the Bible. Let us 
remind them that not what a man believes about the Bible, but what 
he appropriates from it, determines its value and helpfulness to him. 
Let us bid men stimulate and nourish their own spiritual life by 
coming into sympathetic contact with the richer and higher experiences 
of the great men of past times. Let no man make the foolish mistake 
of drawing a circle about his own life and making his own experience 
the measure of the possible, starving in an isolation of his own creat- 
ing; let him sit reverently at the feet of the great souls of the ages, 
above all at that of Jesus the Word of God, and aspire to realize 
in himself those splendid possibilities which their experience has 
proved to be within the reach of men. Let him know that not by 
assent to affirmations, but by fellowship with the divine, men climb 
to the heights of spiritual achievement. Let the Bible be studied and 
taught with all diligence and zeal, not as itself the Word of God, 
or as a collection of infallible oracles, but as the priceless treasury 
of the deeper religious experiences of the race and of the most enlight- 
ening revelation of God through his prophets, apostles, and Son. 
For beciuse it is these, it is also the great creator of deep and rich 
experience in men of today. 

When the Bible is srudied thus, it will take on, for many minds 
at least, a new interest and a new helpfulness. Stumbling-blocks that 
have hindered approach to it will be taken out of the way; new vistas 
will be opened up, new incentives both to study and to the appro- 
priation of the results of study will be found, and the effect of the 
study will be correspondingly more enriching and more edifying. 



